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Opportunity for all! 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT 
STORY PARADE AND WIN 


A STORY BOOK 
FREE 








Do you remember Antoniorrobles who wrote THE BRAVE 
LITTLE AUTOMOBILES and THE CAMEL’S SON? Now 
there is a whole book of Antoniorrobles’ stories including the 
one about the automobiles and seven others with many new and 
amusing stories. It is called TALES OF LIVING PLAY- 


THINGS. Send one new subscription to STORY PARADE and we 
will send you a copy FREE. 


If you like better true adventure stories you can choose 
ADVENTURES IN STEEL by Lavinia Davis who wrote 
SKYSCRAPER JIMMY and SKYTEAM for STORY 
PARADE. These are stories of the dangerous works of the 
men who build the steel structures of skyscrapers. And you can 


have this book FREE if you send one new subscription to STORY 
PARADE. 


OR if you would rather have spending money for your 
vacation, write us for rates and learn how you can make 
money taking subscriptions this summer. 


Story Parade, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed you will find $2.00. Please send STORY PARADE to 
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Peter Penguin Talking 


Hurray, school is out! Time to loaf, time to think! Or maybe your 
school won’t be out for a couple of weeks. Anyway, I'll bet you are 
thinking about vacation and planning dozens of things to do. 

Some boys and girls go to camp, some to the country or seashore with 
their families, and some play in their own backyards. In any of these 
places there is a lot to do, a lot to see. Even in your own backyard? 
Of course. If you have good eyes, you can see as much there as any- 
where. »Those who travel farthest do not always see most. 

For example, how many kinds of live creatures inhabit your backyard 
or visit it in the course of a summer day? First, there are the birds. The 
best time to meet them is very early in the morning because that is when 
they sing, and that’s a big help to you in finding them. Then there are 
insects. You'll never find them all, but if you have sharp eyes and pa- 
tience, you should be able to find a dozen different kinds any day, buzzing 
around the flowers, prowling through the long grass, busy at all sorts of 
work in corners. And if you have a magnifying glass, you can see the 
insects better and get a better idea of what a jungle your backyard would 
seem if you were only a quarter inch long. 

Watching how birds and bugs live, how they build and fight, and how 
they take care of their children, can be very exciting. When you have 
discovered all you can by yourself, get a book and see what other people 
have learned. Ask at your library or bookshop, or write me for suggestions. 

If you are a city child, you will find a good deal going on among the 
insects in the park. If you go to the country or seashore, you will have 
enough creatures to keep you busy for weeks. 

Speaking of creatures, did you like the story about the llama this month? 
Did you know that the animals in South America are quite different from 
those in North America? If you want to write to a Story Parader there, 
you may send the letter to me and I will send it on. Address: Peter 
Penguin, care of STORY PARADE. 
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MEALS FOR 
MICKEY 





By Avice DALGLIESH 


Illustrated by Paul Brown 


It’s too hot to do anything,” said Tim. He ran his hands 
through his wet, fair hair until it stood on end. 

“But think how much hotter it is in the city,” said Robin. 
“In our apartment it must be simply sizzling.” 

Tim and his sister were sitting on the hill looking down 
over their house. It was a small white house, snuggled close 
on the Connecticut hillside, a comfortable little house with a 
gray roof and climbing roses over the doorways. It had not 
belonged to the Storms long enough for them to be quite 
used to it; in fact, they had bought it only three months 
before. Inside the house there was still a great deal to be done; 
it was an old house and had not been lived in for years. 

“Mother wants us to help her take the old wallpaper off 
our room,” said Robin. “She said we could wait a day or two | 
until it was cooler.” | 

“T should think so!” said Tim. He looked down at the lit- 
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tle village that lay in the valley, far below their own house. 
A bright red roof stood out from among the gray ones. 

“Look, Robin! ‘That’s the new hot-dog stand. Let’s go 
down and get a frozen custard. Haven’t you a nickel?” 

“Yes,” said Robin, “but I was going to buy—” 

“Oh come on—it’s too hot to do anything else. We’ll stop 
and ask Mother if we can go.” 

A few minutes later Tim and Robin were on their way 
down the warm, sunny road. As they reached the main high- 
way a long string of cars went hurrying past, cars of people 
trying to escape the city heat. In front of the hot-dog stand 
many cars were parked. Under a large tree there were sev- 
eral tables. One was vacant. 

“Let’s eat out here instead of having a cone,” said Robin. 
They sat down, and soon were eating the cold frozen custard. 

“M—m! This is the stuff,” said Tim. ‘Make it last a long 
time, Robin.” 

Robin took a quarter of a spoonful. Then she dropped her 
spoon in the dish. 

“Tim, look! Loox!” 

An enormous tan-colored dog was coming through the 
doorway of the little house. Slowly it walked over to the 
table where the children sat. For a moment it stood looking 
at them, then came forward and stood beside Robin, wagging 
its tail. 

“Tt’s a Great Dane!” said Robin. She patted the huge head. 
““He’s friendly.” 

The woman who kept the stand came out. “Don’t you 
want a dog?” she asked. 

Robin and Tim stared at her, wondering if they had heard 
the words aright. 
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“A dog? Not ¢his one?” 

The woman nodded. “Yes. I haven’t had him long. His 
master moved away and couldn’t take him so he gave him to 
us. Since we’ve had the stand he’s been a perfect pest. He’s 
scared of the motorcycles—shivers when he hears one. And 
he frightens the customers. Gentle as a kitten he is, but how 
would they ever know that?” 

Robin looked at Tim. ‘Can we take him? Shall we go 
home and ask Mother first?” 

“If we do,” said Tim, “‘she’ll say ‘no.’ But if we walk into 
the yard with a perfectly beautiful dog she won’t have the 
heart to refuse. Let’s try it, anyway.” 

“You'll have no trouble holding him,” said the woman, as 
she snapped the leash on the big dog’s collar. “He’s trained 
to walk by you and not tug at the leash.” 

“What is his name?” asked Robin. Her answer made both 
children laugh and they were still giggling as they went up 
the road. They took turns holding the leash and the big 
dog paced alongside of them like a gentleman. 

Mother was in the garden when the children and the dog 
turned in the gate. 

“Mother,” said Tim, with a confidence he did not really 
feel. “This is our new dog.” 

“Well, really!” said Mother. ‘Nothing much surprises me 
any more, but this is a little difficult. Suppose you explain!” 

It took quite a bit of explaining. Mother looked doubtful. 
The children looked worried. Then the dog walked up to 
Mother and rubbed his head against her. 

““He’s pretty nice,” admitted Mother. ‘What is his name?” 

“Mickey Mouse!” said Robin in a slightly choked voice and 
all three of them laughed until they ached. 
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“Mickey Mouse!” said Mother. “It simply can’t be. I 
think I’ll say you can keep him if you change his name. A 
Great Dane named Mickey Mouse is just too much.” 

“We could call him Sir Michael,” said Robin. ‘Mickey for 
short.” 
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“Hooray! We can keep him!” shouted Tim. ‘Mom, 
you’re a good sport!” 

“Of course, there’s Father to be thought of, too,” said 
Mother. “It’s time to go to meet the 5:55—so let’s all go to 
the station and break the news.” 

Father took the news calmly but said just one thing that dis- 
turbed everyone. 

“My dear young friends,” he said. “Have you remembered 
that your father is an artist and that sometimes he makes 
money and sometimes not? And have you thought of how 
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much food a Great Dane eats in one day? Can’t you guess?” 

“How much?” asked Robin anxiously. 

“Four pounds of meat,” answered Father. There was dead 
silence. Everyone knew about the price of meat and since 
they had bought the house there had not been much extra 
money. 

“We'll have to do something to earn the money,” said 
Tim desperately. ‘We'll have to keep him. Perhaps I could 
mow lawns.” 

“We'll think it over,” said Father. “Remember you’re not 
so good even at mowing our own lawn. Anyway, we'd better 
stop at the store and get the animal some food. We can’t 
let him starve to death.” 

The Storms all sat around and watched Mickey have his 
first meal. It was all over in an astonishingly short time. 

“If only his mouth were smaller, or something,” said 
Robin. “It’s like the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky.” 

“That wouldn’t help. It’s his stomach that’s too big,” said 
Tim. “I’ve read that if you don’t eat for days your stomach 
shrinks. Maybe we could shrink his.” 


> 


“Not a chance,” said Father gloomily. 


Night came and with it the question of a bed for Mickey. 
Mickey himself settled it, for he stretched out on the rug in 
front of the fire. 

“He looks as if he’d always been here!” said Tim. “I guess 
dogs know when people really want them.” 

The next day the Storms began to find out that having a 
Great Dane in a small house is like having an elephant in a too 
small enclosure. One had to get used to Mickey, and even 
though he tried his best to be helpful about his size he was 
quite often in the way. 
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In the afternoon a friend of Mother’s came to visit, a friend 
who owned a very small pomeranian called “Ducky.” Tim 
and Robin called him the puff-ball, and did not consider him 
a dog at all. Somehow, when the puff-ball arrived, Mother 
forgot about Mickey. Ducky was prancing about the lawn 
looking like an animated powderpuff when Mickey came 
round the corner. Ducky’s mistress screamed. Mother and 
children sat in frozen horror, quite unable to do anything at 
all. Ducky stood still and Mickey bore down upon him. 

A thought flashed through Robin’s mind. ‘Mickey’s 
mouth! The puff-ball will make exactly one mouthful.” 
But Mickey’s mouth did not open. The puff-ball stood his 
ground. Mickey’s great tail began to wag. The dogs met. 
They sniffed. The puff-ball’s tail began to wag. Away over 
the lawn went the two dogs, the puff-ball yelping joyously. 

“[ll never laugh at Ducky again,” whispered Robin to 
Tim. “He ought to have a medal or something for standing 
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still and letting a great giant like that come up to him.” 

The first week went by without any mishaps except that 
Mickey lay down in the middle of one of Mother’s pet gar- 
den beds and when he got up there was a very large flat place. 

““He has only to lie down a few more times,” said Mother, 
“and there will be no garden at all.” She looked at the flat- 
tened zinnias. “A steam roller couldn’t have done better.” 

It was a little unfortunate, perhaps, that the grocery bill 
came in on the day that Mickey had sat down in the garden. 
‘Look at it,” said Mother. 


4 pounds of hamburger—“for Mickey.” 
6 lamb chops—‘those were for us.” 

4 pounds of hamburger—‘“for Mickey.” 
1 sirloin roast—‘‘for us.” 

and so on 


“Mickey eats more than we do! Something must be done 
about it.” Mother was very emphatic. 

That night Robin and Tim went to bed feeling very sad 
indeed. After they were in bed they could hear Father and 
Mother talking things over. Bits of the conversation floated 
in to them: “—can’t possibly do it”—“tanother home”—“per- 
haps on a farm”—“the children will be upset.” Robin cried 
herself to sleep. 

The next day the weather was cooler than it had been for 
some time and the children began work on the wallpaper of 
their room. Mickey lay watching them, his head on his paws. 
Already, he found his new home very satisfactory. 

“Robin,” said Tim as he peeled a long strip of wallpaper, 
“Mother didn’t say anything about Mickey this morning, did 
she? Do you think she’s changed her mind?” 
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“I’m afraid not,” sighed Robin. “Oh, Tim, what do you 
suppose that funny bulge is over the fireplace?” 

Tim came over to look. “It’s something they used to close 
up the stove hole,” he said. 

Robin went on peeling and scraping. “Tim! It’s canvas! 
It looks like the back of a picture.” 

“Sure does!” said Tim. “They’ve got an old piece of can- 
vas, or else a painting, tacked over there. Easy, Robin! I'll 
get the screwdriver.” 

Carefully they pried the canvas loose from the wall. It 
was sooty and dusty, but it was a picture. 

“Mother!” they shouted, “come quickly! Look what we 
found.” Mother came hurrying in. She looked at the picture 
carefully, took a rag and removed some of the dirt. 

“It’s an old portrait of a child,” she said. “It might be 
valuable and we'd better wait for Father. He will know 
just how to clean it up.” 

“Valuable!” Robin and Tim looked at each other, the 
same thought racing through their minds. Perhaps it would 
mean at least a dozen square meals for Mickey! 

Father was even more excited about the picture than the 
rest of the family had been. He cleaned it carefully. It was 
a portrait of a little fair-haired girl in a stiff brocaded dress. 

“Tt must be quite old,” said Robin. 

“The face looks as if it didn’t quite belong to the rest of it.” 

“It doesn’t,” said Father. “Traveling portrait painters used 
to paint the bodies and clothes of their pictures in the winter 
time, then in the summer the pictures were all ready to have 
the faces painted in. Of course the clothes didn’t really suit 
the people who had the portraits painted. This little girl 
probably never wore such a handsome dress.” 
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“How queer!” said Tim. “But, Father, do you think it’s 
valuable?” 

“I’m pretty sure it is,” said Father. He looked at the large 
blank space over the big living-room fireplace. “It would 
go well there.” 

Tim and Robin looked at each other in despair. 

“We thought—” began Robin. 

“We hoped—” went on Tim. 

“That we could sell the picture,” said Robin. “The money 
would feed Mickey for at least a week.” 

“We must think this over,” said Father. “You found it 
but of course I paid for the house, and so the picture is partly 
mine, isn’t it?” 

“I suppose so,” said Tim slowly. “Then we ought to share 
the proceeds.” 

**That’s the right way of it,” said Father. “I tell you what 
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we'll do. I'll agree that if the picture is really valuable, one- 
half of the money shall go to feed Mickey for as long as it 
will last and one-half shall be used on house improvements. 
That means wallpaper for your rooms, you know, so you 
really share in that.” 

The children agreed that this was fair. Father rolled the 
picture up carefully and took it into town with him. The 
day seemed long and the children got Mother and the car 
to the 5:55 fifteen minutes ahead of time. They walked 
slowly up and down the platform, with Mickey pacing be- 
hind them. Mickey was feeling snug and comfortable in- 
side, for he had just finished four pounds of hamburger. He 
knew, however, that something must be wrong because his 
master and mistress seemed so worried, so he tried licking 
their hands to see if that would help. It did not seem to help 
very much. Tears came into Robin’s eyes and splashed on 
Mickey’s head as she put her arm around his neck. 

*You’re such a lamb, Mickey, suppose the picture isn’t 
worth much and we can’t keep you?” 

The train was coming down the track. It stopped and 
Father got off. Two children and a dog rushed up to him 
so fast that Father almost lost his balance. 

“Steady! Steady there!” 

“Father—is it?” 

“Can we?” 

“Was it—” 

“Tt was,” said Father as they got into the car. “Quite valu- 
able, though not as valuable as I expected. Anyway, your 
share will be enough to keep Mickey for a year—maybe 
longer. I also went to see a man who raises dogs and he 
told me about a good kennel food that’s cheaper than meat. 
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He says dogs do well on it and it will save us a good deal 
of money. There’s just one thing,” he stopped and looked 
seriously at the children. “I am starting a bank account for 
you, and you may draw out enough for Mickey’s food each 
month. But—what about the time when Robin wants a 
new book, or Tim wants something for his bicycle? What 
about ice-cream cones?” 

By this time the car had turned in the gate and stopped in 
front of the door. Mickey was bounding joyfully across 
the lawn as if he knew that this was his home forever. Robin 
looked down across the valley. The red roof of the hot-dog 
stand seemed very inviting. But Robin shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “Not one penny goes for anything but 
hamburger and dog food. And when it’s all used up we'll 
find a way to get some more. Mickey is going to stay!” 
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NotE: Next month the regional story will be “A Surprise for Araminta,” 
by Eva Knox Evans. 
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CLUMSY HANS 


By Hans CurisTIAN ANDERSEN 
Newly translated from the Danish by J. V. Moldenhawer 
Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 


Out i the country there was an old family estate in which 
lived an old gentleman with two sons who were always ter- 
ribly hard up. They both wanted to go courting the king’s 
daughter. They were quite at liberty to do this because she 
had issued a proclamation to the effect that she was prepared 
to accept as her husband the man who was best able to speak 
up for himself. 

The brothers spent a week making their preparations for 
the very good reason that they could not spare any more 
time than that. Happily that was enough, for both of them 
had a sound elementary education, a very useful thing to 
have. The one brother had committed to memory a Latin 
dictionary and the village paper for three years, and could 
repeat them forward and backward. The other brother had 
made himself acquainted with the main rudiments of the law 
and with all other matters which an alderman ought to know. 
So he was able to converse fluently about state affairs, in his 
own opinion. Not only that, but he knew how to embroider 
suspender straps, for he was very clever with his fingers. 

“T shall win the king’s daughter,” cried both of them, and 
then their father gave each of them a splendid horse, a coal 
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black one to the lad who had memorized the lexicon and the 
newspapers, and a cream white one to the brother who was 
clever with legal phrases and embroidery. Then they smeared 
their lips from corner to corner with cod liver oil so that 
they would become perfectly smooth of speech. All the serv- 
ants came down into the courtyard to see them start off. 

Just then in came the third brother. Yes, there were three 
right enough, but nobody thought of counting him as a 
real brother for he had not had the educational advantages 
of the other two, and they all called him nothing but Clumsy 
Hans. 

“You two are certainly all dressed up. Where are you 
going?” he asked. 

“We are off to court the king’s daughter. Haven’t you 
heard what they are proclaiming all over the country?” So 
they told him about it. 

“Oh, my eye! I guess I will have to try at that myself,” 
said Clumsy Hans, and the brothers laughed at him and rode 
off. “Father, let me have a horse,” cried Clumsy Hans, “I 
have a great notion to get married. If she will have me, she 
will have me. If she won’t have me, I will have her anyway.” 

*“You are talking nonsense,” said the father. “I am not go- 
ing to give you any horse. You don’t know how to speak 
up for yourself. Your brothers have the manners of gentle- 
men.” 

“Well, if I can’t have a horse,” said Clumsy Hans, “I am 
going to take the goat. He is my own goat and he can carry 
me well enough.” 

With that he jumped on the back of the goat, dug his heels 
into his sides and dashed off down the highway. Gee Whiz, 


how he ran! 
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“Here I come!” yelled Clumsy Hans, and he shouted and 
sang until the hillsides echoed. 

But his brothers were riding quietly on. They were not 
spending their time in talk for they were thinking over all 
the clever repartee which they would make to the princess. 
They knew very well that this sort of thing has to be well 
prepared beforehand. 

“Whoop, whoop!” yelled Clumsy Hans, “here I come!” 
“See what I have found on the highway,” and he held out a 
dead crow. 

“Clumsy!” said his brothers, “what are you going to do with 
that?” 

“T am going to give it to the king’s daughter.” 

“Yes, give it to her, by all means,” they replied with a laugh 
and rode on their way. 
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“Whoop, whoop! Here I come! See what I have found 
now. You don’t find that every day on the road!” And 
the brothers turned about once more to see what he had. 

“Clumsy!” they said. “It is nothing but an old wooden 
shoe with the upper torn off. Is the king’s daughter to have 
that, too?” 

“She certainly is,” replied Clumsy Hans, and the brothers 
laughed again and rode on and were soon far in advance of 
him. 

“Whoop, whoop! Here I come!” yelled Clumsy Hans. 
“Why, this is getting better and better. Whoop, whoop! 
This is perfectly marvelous!” 

“What have you found now?” asked his brothers. 

“Oh,” replied Clumsy Hans, “‘this is too fine to talk about. 
Won’t the king’s daughter be glad!” 

“Bah,” said his brothers, “it is nothing but a bit of mud 
that has been thrown up from the ditch.” 

““That’s exactly what it is,” said Clumsy Hans, “and it is 
the very finest kind of mud. You can’t even hold it in your 
hand.” And so he put it in his pocket. But the brothers 
rode on as fast as they could gallop and arrived at the gate 
of the city an hour ahead of Clumsy Hans. 

All those who came to court the princess were numbered ac- 
cording to the time of their arrival. They were then placed 
in rows, six in each rank, and squeezed together so tight they 
could not move their arms. And this was a good thing, for 
otherwise they certainly would have cracked each other’s 
crowns for no reason but that the one was standing in front 
of the other. All the most distinguished inhabitants of the 
land stood round about the palace right up to the very win- 
dows in order to see the princess receive her suitors. 
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The minute one of the suitors entered the room, his power 
of speech deserted him. 

“No good!” said the king’s daughter. “Take him away!” 

Now came the turn of the brother who knew the diction- 
ary by heart. But he had forgotten every word of it while he 
was standing in line. Besides, the floor creaked as he walked 
over it, and the ceiling was a great mirror in which he saw 
himself hanging head downward. By each window stood 
three reporters and an alderman. Each one of these wrote a 











full account of what was said so that it could be printed at 
once in the paper and sold for two pennies on the corner. 
But most frightening of all, they had made such a huge fire 
in the stove that it was red hot. 

“How terribly warm the room is,” said the suitor. 
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“That is because Father is frying young roosters today,” 
answered the king’s daughter. Bah! ‘There he stood. He 
had not expected that sort of a speech. He could not think 
of another word to say, and he had been so anxious to say 
something clever and amusing. 

“No good!” said the king’s daughter. “Take him away!” 

So away he had to go. Then came the second brother. 

“Tt is terribly hot here,” he said. 

“Yes, we are frying young roosters today,” said the princess. 

“Beg par— Beg par—?” he said, and all the reporters took 
itdown. “Beg par—” 

“No good,” said the princess, “take him away.” 

Then came Clumsy Hans riding his goat straight into the 


room. 
“My but this is a blazing heat,” he said. 
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“That is because we are frying young roosters,” said the 
king’s daughter once more. 

*That’s fine,” said Clumsy Hans. “Then I can get my 
crow fried, too.” 

“Certainly,” said the king’s daughter, “but have you any- 
thing to fry it in? I have neither pots nor pans.” 

“I certainly have,” said Clumsy Hans. “Here is a frying 
pan with tin clamps.” And he took the old wooden shoe out 
of his pocket and put the crow in it. 

“Why that is enough for a whole meal,” said the king’s 
daughter, “but where is the gravy coming from?” 

“IT have got it in my pocket,” said Clumsy Hans. “There 
is so much of it that I can afford to spill a little.” And he 
poured some of the mud out of his pocket. 

“That is what I like,” said the king’s daughter. “You 
have a tongue in your head. You can speak up for yourself, 
and I am going to have you for my husband. But do you 
know that every word that we have been saying has been 
taken down by reporters and will appear in the paper tomor- 
row? By every window there are three reporters and an old 
alderman. ‘The alderman is the worst because he does not 
understand what he hears.” She said this to see if she could 
frighten him, and the reporters snorted and dashed ink blots 
on the floor. 

But Clumsy Hans merely said, “What a gathering of roy- 
alty and nobility! I must give the best that I have to the 
alderman.” So he turned his pockets out and gave him the 
hand full of mud right in his face. 

“You did that beautifully,” said the king’s daughter. 
“That was something I could not have done, but I shall soon 
learn.” 
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So Clumsy Hans became king and got a wife and a crown 
and sat upon a throne. We got every word of this right out 
of the alderman’s newspaper—which is utterly unreliable. 


Who would not like to make “Clumsy Hans” into a play? 
The story will be easy to act. The seven- and eight-year-olds 
will enjoy it; so will the older boys and girls. 

We shall begin with a scene in Clumsy Hans’ home. The 
old father tells his two sons that the harvest has been poor 
and that he can give them no money this year. The sons 
complain that they are very hard up. 

Then the blast of a trumpet is heard. A page enters and 
reads aloud the proclamation of the princess. Both sons 
want to go courting the princess. ‘They boast about their 
great learning and show the huge books that they have read. 
One knows French, the other Dutch; one can speak three 
languages, the other fifty. You may think of some more 
things they may do and say as each tries to outdo the other. 
After they have smeared their lips with cod liver oil (can you 
imagine the faces they made!), they are ready to drive away 
when Clumsy Hans joins them, learns their errand, and asks 
for ahorse. A horse, of course, will be two children who may 
be covered with blankets and have paper bags for heads, and 
frayed rope tails. Hans’ goat must have horns and shaggy 
fur (perhaps a fringed burlap sack). 

The second scene is on the highway. We shall keep the 
characters true to those in Act I—the older brothers haughty 
and proud with noses in the air, and Clumsy Hans happy 
and funny but awkward as well, with feet apart when he 
stands and with body rolling from side to side when he 
rides. We shall not need to interpret the characters just as 
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they are in the illustrations, but may use our own imagination. 

The third act will show the princess on a throne. Beside 
her is a second throne, but this one is empty. People are 
looking in the windows and reporters are standing in the 
room, writing an account of the happenings. A page an- 
nounces the suitors. After the two older brothers have failed 
to satisfy the princess and Clumsy Hans has spoken up for 
himself, the delighted princess orders the servants to bring a 
crown, which she places on Hans’ head. Hans mounts the 
second throne. As the people shout, “Long Live the King,” 
the final curtain falls. 


THE BEES AND THE FLIES 





The bees and the flies have bright lit-tleeyes, but they 





ney-er can read like me. They crawl on the book, and 





they seem to look. But theynev-erknow A B_ C. Sing 






A B C!Sing X Y Z! But they nev-erknowA B C! 


This song, from the Berta Metzger-Elthea Turner collection, is a family 
song passed down by the Thompson family in Ohio since 1840. 
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THE SILVER LLAMA 
By Autiwa Ma.Lkus 
Illustrated by The Author 


Yama ap nearly reached his second summer when Cusi 
found him on the mountain side, near the corral where he 
had slept as a baby, high up among the Andes. The snowy 
peak that looked down on him was reflected in the blue waters 
of Lake Titicaca. 

“This is my Yama,” Cusi cried. “How tall and handsome 
he has grown!” He threw his arms around the young Ilama’s 
neck, stroking and petting him. 

Yama’s coat was matted and torn from his lonely wander- 
ings since he had been driven from his mother’s side, but it 
was still a beautiful soft silvery white. 

*T will take him home and comb his hair,” cried Cusi. 

He put a colored rope around Yama’s neck and led him 
very gently down the path. His father was loading dung 
for the fires upon the backs of a flock of big shaggy Ilamas. 
They pressed close to Yama; they did not kick or bite him. 
They hummed a little note of welcome. Yama crowded 
into the middle of the herd. 

“Let him follow his father,” laughed Cusi’s father. For 
the leader of the animals was Yama’s father and he wore a 
bell around his neck. He was large and haughty and spotted 
white and brown. 
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Now Yama led a fine life. He slept with Cusi. Bright 
new red woolen tassels were put in his ears. He was petted 
and combed. Cusi rarely combed his own hair, but Yama 
was different. ‘One must look after one’s herd,” said Cusi. 

“He is a true silver llama. Good luck goes with him,” said 
Cusi’s father. 

“We shall take him to the Fair at Puno,” said the mother, 
“when we go to buy the plow. I have seen a thing called a 
plow that makes the earth very nice for the potatoes.” 

“J would like a cart with a wheel in front, a cart called a 
wheel-barrow, that a man pushes,” said the father. ‘Then 
I could carry a load in the new way, instead of on my back.” 

On the morning of the Fair, Cusi’s father threw a hair rope 
around the necks of his twelve llamas and drew them into a 
ring with their heads together. Then they all stood still 
while he put their packs on. 

There was a good deal of wood and potatoes to take into 
the Fair at Puno. Cusi’s father filled the sacks. Then he 
thought, “I will give each one a little more to carry this time, 
a stick or two.” 

Cusi’s mother thought she would give each llama « few 
extra potatoes to carry, just a few. She hid them under the 
sacks when no one was looking. But Yama’s father knew his 
rights. He would not carry one stick over his regular load. 
So he lay down. 

“But it is only a handful,” cried the mother and took off 
the potatoes. 

“I beg forgiveness,” apologized the father. He threw off a 
few sticks. 

Yama’s father rose up again. “Without the sticks he can 
still carry the potatoes,” said Cusi’s mother to herself. She 
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tucked away another little sack of the frozen potatoes under 
the faggots. But she could not deceive Yama’s father. He 
lay down again. And all the llamas lay down with him. 
“Come, my good friend, I beg of you, rise,” begged Cusi’s 
father. “What offends you, revered person?” 
Cusi’s father scratched the llama’s head. But the leader 





of the llamas only twitched his nose and remained on a sit- 
down strike. Yama did as his father did. 

So Cusi’s mother had to take away the hidden sack of pota- 
toes, and then the leader of the flock stood up and all the 
other llamas stood up. Now they were ready to go to the 
Fair. The father dug up his gold. There were three pieces; 
he counted them and put them in a little pocket in his purse. 
The mother carried the extra potatoes herself, along with the 
baby, in her shawl. 
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Yama himself carried only a beautiful blanket on his 
back. For he was the only pure white llama in the herd and 
still young. When he was two, he would carry a load, too. 

So they went merrily up over the mountain and down along 
the winding trail to the pampas. The mother spun as she 
walked; when she had no more fleece to spin she would pluck 
a handful of hair from the backs of the pack animals. When- 
ever they came to good pasturage they stopped for breakfast, 
lunch, or supper. Then the mother would sit down to knit 
on a new cap for Cusi. The father would do a little weaving 
on a handsome belly-strap for Yama. All he needed to make 
ready was to hook the top of the loom over a stick. Cusi 
played on his cane pipes. 

In this way nobody got tired. When the sun was going 
down they came to an “untying place,” and there they 
stopped for the night. When their packs were taken off 
the llamas all lay down and began to hum, they were so 
pleased. It sounded like wind humming through the grasses. 

“In olden days,” said Cusi’s father, “before the white men 
came, there were hundreds of thousands of llamas in these 
ancient corrals. They belonged to the King of the land, the 
Lord Inca. Among the royal flocks was a certain silver one, 
like Yama, pure white. He was taken to the temple for a 
sacrifice. But my great-great-great-grand-sire did a service 
to a prince of royal blood, and he was rewarded with that 
same white llama. 

**A silver Ilama; and he was the grand-sire of Yama, of this 
we may be sure. For has there not always been a silver llama 
in the flocks of this family for as long as a grandfather can 
remember? And all the silver llamas were sacred. Silver 
images both big and little were made of them and buried in 
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the tombs, so that silver llamas might go with the spirits of 
the departed into the next world. To find one of those little 
silver llamas today is very good luck.” 

““When the gods of the mountain were angry,” said Cusi’s 
mother, “the volcano above us spouted fire. The earth 
shook. The great stones which two hundred men could not 
move fell down. The floors of the temple were tilted up on 





edge. You will see them as we pass on the way to the lake.” 
“There is treasure there,” said the father, “gold and silver, 
buried with the great ones. Gold and silver llamas, too. If 
one dared dig among the stones . . . but it is forbidden.” 
“T would rather have my Yama,” said Cusi. “He is alive, 
and he is silver too, and good luck.” 
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The father fanned up the fire and they gathered round 
it. “The grand-sire of Yama carried precious cargo to the 
palace of the Inca,” he said. He was pulling a piece of meat 
for each one out of the pot which the mother had set over 
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the fire. The llamas had lain down; they were all yawning. 
Cusi was yawning too, his cheek bulging with potato. 

“What did he carry?” he murmured. 

“He carried jewels and gold from the mountains to the 
sacred city of Cuzco. He brought back orange fruit and 
cocoa from the hot valleys to the beautiful Princess Coiar. 
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He lived to be more than twenty winters old, and as he was 
pure white, he never grew gray. He was always very proud. 
That is why his children are so proud. They remember.” 

“Can we not get a cargo of jewels for Yama to carry?” 
Cusi asked sleepily. They all lay down together; nothing 
is so warm as llama fur. There was no answer as the father 
and mother were already asleep, and Cusi did not notice for 
at once he was asleep, too. 

In the morning Yama was the first one up. He shook 
his blankets out; quite simple when they grow upon your 
back. He walked over and stood waiting by the bags of fuel. 

“How quickly he learns!” cried Cusi’s father, much pleased. 

The father was very careful to load each animal, not a 
stick over his load. They left the “untying place” and struck 
out across the pampas towards Puno. 

In the center of the pampas that morning they came up to 
a man with a drove of asses and little burros laden high with 
sacks and shovels and picks. He was shouting and laying 
about him with a stick. He was a stranger and a miner. 

“I have been here since yesterday,” he cried, “‘with these 
wretched beasts. I am worn out whipping them.” 

“Put your strength into helping with the burden,” said 
Cusi’s father. ‘“The creatures carry too heavy a load.” 

“They can carry it,” shouted the man, “already they have 
carried it for the five days past, so it is not too heavy. Here, 
you have some animals without packs. Sell me one. I will 
buy that white one.” 

“No, we can not sell any of our creatures.” Cusi and his 
father and mother went on over the pampas shouting, ““Héya, 
héya,” to bring their animals together. 

At sundown they came to the Fair in the town by the 
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great blue lake. The mother put on three skirts over her old 
blue skirt—a red, a turquoise, a violet one. She took out 
three pairs of sandals and they each hung them at their belts 
so the village folk would know they had shoes for their feet 
if they wished. They all put on their holiday ponchos. 

The father felt in his little man-woman bag. “One, two, 
three,” he counted the pieces of gold through the cloth; no 
more, no less. 

The Puno Fair was full of people and pelts and potatoes and 
peppers. The mother spread her potatoes on a blanket in 
front of her and went on with her knitting. The father 
unloaded the llamas and led them back just outside the town. 
He put the hair rope around them so they would know they 
were in a corral. 

Cusi ran about looking at the things to eat: white potatoes 
and rose-colored potatoes, and yellow ones, cocoa beans from 
which you made rich chocolate, and cocoa leaves to chew 
when you were hungry and cold and tired. There were cus- 
tard apples and oranges from the valleys at the foot of the 
great Andes Mountains. Cusi traded some dried meat for 
oranges. 

“ll trade you two little pigs for your silver white llama,” 
a valley man offered. “I'll give you a sack of oranges and a 
gold piece,” said another. But Yama was not for sale. 

““We have meat, we have wool to spin and weave, we have 
milk for cheese, we have everything when we have our 
llamas,” said the family. 

But out on the pampas Yama’s adventures were just begin- 
ning. Father had been in such a hurry to return to the Fair 
that he had not put the rope around Yama’s neck, too. So 
Yama moved away from the flock, nibbling here and there. 
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Further and further he strayed until at last he was way off 
on the pampas. Here and there other llamas grazed, so he 
did not feel lonely. 

““Héya, héya,” cried a voice. It was the mining man. He 
came forward and stroked Yama’s neck, and Yama looked 
proudly down his nose, permitting the man to admire him. 
Suddenly a rope was drawn around his neck, and the man was 
leading him along towards a distant hill. Just before dark 
they came to a gate in a high wall. Inside, among the stones 
of a ruined temple, were the man’s pack animals. 

“Now, my fine friend,” said the miner, “you can carry 
these extra tools.” He put a dirty pad on Yama’s beautiful 
silver coat and began strapping on his back a bundle of tools, 
a pick, a shovel, a hoe, an adze. 

The load seemed very heavy to Yama; that was just be- 
cause he had never carried anything before. Yama held up 
his head proudly and did not move. 

“Ah,” said the man, “this is a beast of intelligence.” He 
lifted a heavy thing with a small wheel at one end and set 
it on Yama’s back. “We will get away from here now, 
tonight,” said he. 

But the added weight hurt Yama’s back. This was too 
much. With great dignity he lay down. He would not 
rise; he knew his rights. The man flew into a rage. He 
cursed and prodded and shouted. Night was coming on. 
Finally, he took a hoe out of Yama’s pack and threw it down. 
Yama got up, but it was hard to do, and his back seemed 
to be bending in the middle. 

Now the man gave him a sharp cut with the whip and 
Yama whirled around upon him. The man began to back 
away; he was frightened. But Yama came at him and when 
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he could see the whites of the man’s eyes in the moonlight, 
he spat, as all good llamas do when pushed too far. 

Then in the darkness he turned and ran, the tools on his 
back clanging and clattering. He didn’t know where he 
was going and presently came up sharply against a wall. 
It smelled and looked like the wall of the corral on the 
mountain side, where Yama had been so happy as a baby. 
Perhaps this was a good place to stop. Yama lay down and 
began to chew his cud. 

What a terrible night that was for Cusi and his father and 
mother. They ran here and there hunting for Yama. A big 
white man had given the father a lovely tin bath tub in ex- 
change for his poncho, but even that did not console them 
when Yama was nowhere to be found. 

They searched for Yama around Puno. They searched for 
him on the nearby pampas. Finally, Cusi’s search for Yama 
led him to the place of the ruined temples. He nearly turned 
back then, fearing to disturb the spirits of the departed and 
bring bad luck on them all. But stronger than his fear was 
his anxiety for Yama. Cautiously, Cusi followed down a 
long wall till he came to an opening. A long time later he 
saw his silver llama lying patiently by the fallen stones, 
chewing his cud and smiling sweetly. 

Yama bleated for Cusi and raised up on his front feet. 
In the earth before him a little silver llama glinted in the 
moonlight. Cusi snatched it up and threw himself on Yama’s 
neck. Beneath them in the earth was a treasure of gold and 
silver for whoever would dig, but Cusi never thought of 
that. He had found enough good luck for one day. 

He tore the heavy load off Yama’s back and Yama rose 
up with dignity. Then Cusi tied on only the pick and the 
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spade and the adze. He himself took the wheel-barrow bot- 
tom, for that is what the strange shaped object turned out 
to be, and crying “Héya, héya,” he led the way back over 
the stones. His feet were good and horny, almost as hard as 
Yama’s, except that he had more and better toes. 

And so they returned to Puno. When the mother saw 
the pick and the spade and the adze, she knew they would 
not need to spend a gold piece for a plow. What a lucky 
creature Yama was! The father put the little tin bath tub 
on top of the wheel-barrow bottom, and there was his wheel- 
barrow. 

“T will carry it home myself,” he said. ‘We are rich, with 
all these tools and these fine pack animals. Let the good 
creatures eat and rest on their way home.” He lifted the 
wheel-barrow on his back, the mother put her marketing 
into her shawl beneath the baby, Cusi carried the adze, the 
pick, and the spade. 


So they set out across the pampas, and the rising sun shone 
on Yama’s coat so that it looked like silver, and all the llamas 
followed him slowly and elegantly over the pampas. Their 
eyes were bright and gentle, their heads held proudly, as 
though they remembered that once their grand-sires had car- 
ried gold and jewels for emperors, and fresh fruits from the 
valleys for the lovely Princess Coiar. 
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PIRATE GOLD 


By CHARLES CopPock 


Illustrated by Richard Bennett 


Tue Story So Far: On a summer morning in old Batavia, 
many years ago, there came to the shop of Captain Judd a 
black-bearded man and a young boy. “I have not long to 
live,” said the black-bearded man. “Will you keep my son 
and guard him from harm?” And Captain Judd promised. 
He named the boy Java and for two years they lived happily 
in the shop where sailors from the Indian Ocean and the Yel- 
low Sea came to trade. But one morning a strange ship with 
sails as black as night came sailing into the harbor and pirates 
carried off Java and Captain Judd. Old Blacksails, the cap- 
tain, threatened to make them walk the plank unless Java told 
where his father had buried treasure. Java was frightened 
but he knew one thing. Somehow he must save himself and 


Captain Judd. 


Part Two 


Wet?” said Old Blacksails. “Speak up. Where did your 
father bury the gold of the Lady Anne?” 

“On the Lady Anne my father had no gold,” said Java, 
“but before that he had some. I know because he told me 
about it.” 

“Where is it, then?” cried Old Blacksails. ‘Where is it 
hidden?” 

“In the City of Leaning Walls,” said Java, “on a green 
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island in the Yellow Sea. There the gold is buried. I will lead 
you to it if you will let me steer the ship.” 

“So be it, my hearty,” said Old Blacksails, laughing. “I 
never heard of such a place in all my travels, but you should 
know if anyone does. Mind you, no tricks, my lad! If you 
don’t lead me to that treasure, overboard you go, and this 
old man with you!” 

So Old Blacksails let Java steer the ship with sails as black 
as night. Standing at the ship’s wheel, Java forgot his fright. 
He was almost happy as he stood, with Captain Judd beside 
him, steering the ship through the green heaving waves. 

Many years before, Java had heard his father tell strange 
stories about the silent City of Leaning Walls. No one lived 
in its tall, white, toppling old houses, but it was said that few 
men who went into this city ever escaped alive. They lost 
their way in its dark, narrow, winding streets. Then some- 
thing happened to them, one by one. No one ever saw or 
heard of them again. 

It was said by all the sailors of the Indian Ocean and the 
Yellow Sea that gold was buried there, but no one ever 
found it. 

Java thought that if he could lead Old Blacksails and his 
gang of pirates into this terrible city, he and Captain Judd 
might somehow escape with their lives. There was no other 
way out. 

With Java steering her over the heaving waves, the ship 
came one evening to a green island in the Yellow Sea. High 
on the shore of the island stood the City of Leaning Walls. 

“There it is! There it is!” cried Old Blacksails. ‘Lower 
the boats! Java, lead the way!” 

It was nearly dark when the pirates landed on the shore, 
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but they would not wait. Java went ahead with Old Black- 
sails. The others, with old Captain Judd, came behind them. 

Crunch, crunch, crunch, went their boots on the stones of 
the streets in the silent and terrible city. High over their 
heads the great white walls of the houses leaned in the night. 
The men could now hardly see their way. Narrower and 
narrower became the dark winding streets. 

Woo-00-000! Woo-00-000! Woo-00-000! wailed the wind 
through the City of Leaning Walls. Strange birds flew over 
the houses in the night, crying, crying. 

At last Java and Old Blacksails and Captain Judd and all 
the pirate gang stood in the middle of the strange and terrible 
city. Every minute it seemed that one of these high leaning 
walls or a toppling old tower would come tumbling down 
upon them. The wind went wailing through the windows 
that were like great black holes in the high white leaning 
walls. Woo-00-000! Woo-o00-000! Woo-00-000! wailed 
the wind. 
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“Now tell us,” said Old Blacksails in a low, gruff voice, 
“where that gold is buried.” 

“That I cannot tell you,” said Java, “but somewhere in this 
City of Leaning Walls it is buried. That is all Iknow. You 
will have to search for it.” 

“Well and good,” said Old Blacksails. ‘Go, my hearties, 
and search through every street and every house. If you find 
where the gold is buried, come back to me here. And re- 
member, you lubbers, no tricks, or by my bloody hands, you'll 
die for it. Bring old Captain Judd to me here. If the 
treasure is found he, too, shall go free. If the treasure is not 
found, both he and the boy shall die.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” said the pirate gang, and away they went. 
Crunch, crunch, crunch, crunch, went their boots on the 
stones of the streets. Soon they were out of sight in the dark 
winding streets of the city. Only Java and Captain Judd 
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and Old Blacksails stood together in the middle of the City of 
Leaning Walls. 

Wo0-00-000! Woo-00-000! Woo-o0-000! wailed the 
wind. High above them the toppling old walls leaned and 
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sagged in the night. Some had windows that were long and 
narrow and crooked, like great cracks blown open by the 
wind. High up on some of the old walls there were doorways 
with no stairs leading up to them, and on others there were 
crooked winding stairs leading up to nowhere at all. It wasa 
strange place. 

“Remember, now,” Old Blacksails said to Java and Captain 
Judd, “‘no tricks!” He drew his sword and held it in his 
hand. He grinned, showing his long yellow teeth and look- 
ing very fierce. 

“You'd better watch your pirate gang,” said Java, “or 
they will be the ones to play tricks on you!” 

For a long time Java, Captain Judd, and Old Blacksails 
waited there in the middle of the City of Leaning Walls. All 
around them there was not a sound but the wailing of the 
wind. The pirate gang who went to search for the buried 
treasure did not come back. Java shivered as he stood there 
between Old Blacksails and Captain Judd. 

Suddenly Old Blacksails struck the ground with his sword. 
He began shouting in a loud and angry voice, “Hi-ho! Hi- 
ho! Come back, you lubbers! Come back here to me! 
Hi-ho! Hi-ho! Hi-ho!” 

Not a voice answered from the dark, narrow, winding 
streets. Not a sound came from the high, white walls of the 
houses that leaned in the night. Only the wind went Woo-o0- 
000! Woo-00-000! Woo-o0-o00! The pirate gang did not 
answer. Not one of them came back. 

Old Blacksails turned fiercely to Java and old Captain Judd. 
“You have lied to me!” he shouted. ‘You have lied to me! 
There is no gold buried here!” 

“Oh, yes, there is,” said Java quickly, “but your gang of 
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pirates have probably found it and run away with it. That 
is why they do not come back. That is why they do not 
answer you. I warned you to watch them!” 

“Well, by my bloody hands,” cried Old Blacksails, “if 
that’s what they’ve done, I’ll kill them all! Which way did 
they go? Show me which way they went! When I find 
them not one will be left alive!” 

“That way! That way!” cried Java, pointing down a dark, 
winding street. 

“That way! That way!” cried old Captain Judd, point- 
ing past the high, white walls of the houses that leaned in 
the night. 

With his sword in his hand Old Blacksails ran down the 
dark street. Soon he was out of sight. Java and old Cap- 
tain Judd were left alone in the middle of the City of Lean- 
ing Walls. 

“Quick! Quick!” cried old Captain Judd. “We must 
escape while we have a chance. Run to the ship, Java. Run 
as fast as you can!” 

Java and Captain Judd started to run through the dark 
winding streets. They had not gone very far when suddenly 
Java stopped. 

“What is it, Java?” cried Captain Judd. “What is it?” 

“Look!” cried Java, shivering with fear. “It is too late! 
We cannot escape now! The whole pirate gang is coming 
back!” 

From all the narrow streets came the pirates. With drawn 
swords they came running between the high, white leaning 
houses. 

“You have lied to us! You have lied to us!” they cried 
’ to Captain Judd and Java. ““There’s no gold buried here! We 
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have searched the whole city through and found nothing. 
You have lied to us 

“Oh, no!” said Java. “I have not lied to you. But while 
you were searching for the gold, Old Blacksails went to look 
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for it himself. If you don’t catch him before he finds it, 
you'll probably get none at all for yourselves!” 

“So he did, did he?” cried the pirate gang. “We might have 
known he’d play us a trick like this! Which way did he go? 
Which way did he go?” 

“That way!” cried Java, pointing down a dark, narrow, 
winding street. 

“That way!” cried old Captain Judd, pointing past the 
high, old, leaning houses. 
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With drawn swords, the whole pirate gang dashed away 
through the dark, narrow, winding streets. Soon they were 
out of sight. But such a shouting as never was heard rang 
through all the City of Leaning Walls. Loud cries and angry 
voices came from every high, white, sagging wall and from 
all the old, empty houses. Strange birds flew overhead, cry- 
ing, crying. 

“Come, Captain Judd!” cried Java. “Run as fast as you 
can!” 

Away they ran, out of the City of Leaning Walls. They 
reached the boat and rowed over the sea to the ship with 
sails as black as night. At last they stood safe upon the deck 
of the pirate ship. 

In the darkness, the wind blew out of the City of Leaning 
Walls. It filled the black sails of the pirate ship. She began 
to move through the heaving waves. Java and Captain Judd 
stood at the wheel and steered her past the green island and 
out across the sea. 

“Pll call you Captain Java after this,” said old Captain 
Judd, and he laughed. He laid his hand on Java’s shoulder. 
“Wait until old Batavia hears of this. Everyone there will call 
you Captain Java, too!” 

“Wait until old Batavia sees us come sailing home in this 
ship with sails as black as night,” said Java, laughing too. 
“Then probably everyone will call me Blacksails of the Span- 
ish Main!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” said old Captain Judd. 


THE ENpb 
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SAILOR 


He knows his ships, he knows his sea, 

He knows his ports o’ call, 

He knows the feel of the wind in his hair, 
And even that’s not all; 


He knows the feel of sloping decks 

Beneath his steady feet, 

He knows the taste of the spray on his lips 
And the rhythmic, regular beat 


Of the wings of the gulls that sail in the air 
As his ship sails on the sea, 
The wild gulls flying above his head, 


So strong, untamed, and free. 


—ROoOsALYN GEBHART 








Drawing by SUSAN from IN AND Out oF Doors 


OUT DOORS AND IN 


I HAVE just read a book called IN aND Out oF Doors 
which I should like to recommend to any or all of you who 
are staying at home this summer, going camping in the moun- 
tains, or taking a holiday at the seashore. In fact, unless you 
are taking a trip around the world complete with guide (and 
even then it might come in handy), you ought to make the 
acquaintance of this remarkable handbook written by an 
English family. 

Susan, Christopher and Charlotte seem to have been largely 
responsible for the book, but their parents proved helpful 
for the section on sailing and as consultants here and there. 
There are chapters on camping and walking, on games and 
toy-making, on taking care of pets and cooking, on photog- 
raphy and collecting, an excellent section of stories and poems 
to read aloud, and others on natural history and first aid. And 
that’s not all. 

But the important thing about this book is not the variety 
of subjects but the point of view, which is refreshingly prac- 
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tical and interesting. Even the English background, which 
occasionally introduces strange customs and words, becomes 
an asset. How else would we ever learn to cook that tasty 
dish called ‘Rats and Rice,” play “Flannel Monkey,” or dis- 
cover the delights of running a jam factory. IN AND OUT 
oF Doors is illustrated by Susan, still in her ’teens, and pub- 
lished by Coward-McCann ($2.50). 

If you would like more books on some of the very subjects 
handled so expertly by the Williams-Ellis family, try these: 

Dotis TO MAKE FOR FUN AND Prorir by Edith Flack 
Ackley (Stokes. $2). 

THE BEGINNER’s Pupret Book by Alice M. Hoben (Noble 
and Noble. $2). 

LitTLeE Lives, The Story of the World of Insects, by Julie 
Closson Kenly (Appleton. $2.50). 

Trick PHOTOGRAPHY by Edwin T. Hamilton (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50). 

As this magazine goes to press, the Spring Book Festival 
is just starting, with the announcement of the New York 
Herald-Tribune prizes to the authors of two spring books, 
THE Hossir and Iron DUKE. 

THE Hossir by J. R. R. Tolkien (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50) introduces a new creature to the world of trolls and 
goblins. A hobbit is smaller than a dwarf but larger than 
a Lilliputian, and has an enormous capacity for adventure. 
As a young reviewer said, “Read it, you will like it.” 

IRoN Duke by John Tunis, sports writer and Harvard 
man (Harcourt. $2), is an absorbing story of college life. 

Note: Fritz Eichenberg illustrated the edition of Dick Whittington men- 


tioned as an example of fine bookmaking on pages 40 and 41 of the May 
issue. His name was omitted by mistake. 
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THE PUZZLEWIT FAMILY 


By Rosin PALMER 




















PETER and Nancy sat at the library table with their father and tried to 
guess Tom’s puzzle. It was slow work, even with an animal book to help 
them, but at last they finished and Peter read the answers he had written: 
“Rabbit, horse, ibis, newt, otter, chimpanzee, emu, raccoon, ocelot and 
seal.” 

“I see,” cried Nancy. “The first letters spell rhinoceros, don’t they? 
Oh, I wish we could make as good a puzzle as this for Tom. Will you 
help us, father?” 

“Yes, I'll show you one that may keep him busy,” Mr. Puzzlewit an- 
swered. ‘Get me a box of matches.” 

When Nancy handed it to him, her father laid twelve matches on the 
table. “Now, then,” he said. “I want you to take away three matches 
and leave ten.” 

“But three from twelve is nine,” objected Peter. 

Mr. Puzzlewit laughed. “That is just the difficulty,” he replied. ‘What 
are you going to do about it?” 

Nancy scowled at the matches and tried to think what the trick was. 
“I don’t see how it can work,” she muttered. 

“Try arranging them in different ways,” her father suggested. 

That gave Peter an idea. “Look,” he cried, “you can spell it out— 
two matches for T,, four for E and three for N.” 

“Good,” said Nancy. 

And father asked: “Now do you think you can make one for Tom?” 

They put their heads together and nearly an hour later they finished this 
note: 

DEAR TOM: 

Here are twelve burned matches. Father said you might set the bed on 

fire if we didn’t use burned ones. Can you take four of them away and 
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still leave ten? Draw us a picture of the way you arrange them. When 
you have done that, put the twelve together again, take only one away and 
leave nine. 

But here is a better trick. Arrange the matches in four squares like this. 
Now you may move four matches, and leave 





three complete squares—if you can. 
Father says that in case you are tired of 
matches, he will tell you an arithmetic puzzle. 





Do you know all of the numbers that add up 
to fifteen? If you do, you should be able to 
answer this one easily. You must fill in the 
blank squares with numbers from one to 














nine, using each number only once. Ar- 
range them so that each group of three, across, up and down or diagonally, 
will add up to fifteen. We put the five in the middle to help you out. 
That is the hardest one to place. Send us the answers tomorrow. 

We guessed the Zoo puzzle. It was a rhi- 





noceros. 
FROM THE REST OF THE FAMILY 

And then Nancy added hastily: 
5 “P.S. How are you? We hope you will be 
better soon.” 

When the letter was finished, father Puzzle- 
wit looked at his watch. “There is still a little 
time before you have to go to bed,” he said. “I shall show you one more 























trick. Can you pick up this piece of string, holding one end firmly in each 
hand, and tie a knot in the middle without letting go of either end?” 

He laid on the table a piece of twine about eighteen inches long. Peter 
and Nancy struggled until they almost tied themselves into knots, but they 
could not tie the string. 

“Let me show you how,” their father went on, after a few minutes. 
“Fold your arms first. Then pick up the left end with your right hand 
and the right end with your left. Now, just unfold your arms.” 

And sure enough, there was the knot, fairly in the middle of the string. 
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CRAFTS AND HOBBIES 


By Erne, Tyrre.i 




















HAVE you started to build a trim little fleet in which to skim the water 
this summer? Better hurry, if you wish to take part in the boat races at 
the seashore or at the pond in the Park. 

Scrap lumber, lollypop sticks, pocket knife, saw, hammer and nails, 
and ingenuity, are all you need to start with. A melon rind and even an 
old storm rubber, when cut down and streamlined, make seaworthy little 
craft. For your larger ships you will need a long pine board 4 inches wide 
and 34 inch thick, and a dowel stick 14 inch wide. 

The simplest boat to build is the paper-sail sloop. Use a cigar box or 
similar wood for the hull. Cut a piece 7 inches long and 2 inches wide. 
Draw a line down the center as shown in figure 1. Following the dotted 
lines, make the bow by marking and cutting off the corners at one end. 
On the center line near the bow, drill a small hole with the point of your 
knife, and insert a lollypop stick for a mast. Then cut a sail 5 inches 
high and 3 inches wide from heavy paper. Make small slits in this near 
the top and bottom. Slip it on to the mast (fig. 2), and your ship is ready 
to be launched. 

Using a larger piece of wood and longer dowel sticks for masts, you 

can build a three-masted bark. These ships will sail swiftly before the 
~ wind. 

There are many types of sailing ships which are fun to build, especially 
those rigged with fore-and-aft sails, like the catboat and schooner, but 
these need more detailed plans than can be given here. 

Another simple boat to construct is a trim express cruiser (fig. 3). 
Use the 4-inch pine in building this boat. Cut off a piece 10 inches long, 
sawing the board at an angle so that the stern of the ship will slant out- 
wards. Point the bow by marking and cutting off the corners. The rear 


of the cabin is slanted in the same manner as the stern of the ship. For 
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the cabin, then, cut a piece 414 inches long and 3 inches wide from that 
end of the pine board which is also slanted. Since the front is rounded 
you will need to cut off small pieces from its corners and finish rounding 
it with sandpaper. The two posts at bow and stern are ¥4 inch long 
and are to be cut from the dowel stick. They are for tying your craft to 
the dock. 

Before nailing the parts together, always sandpaper them. Fasten the 
cabin in the center of the hull with large nails, and the end posts with 
small ones. Next, varnish or paint your cruiser, using waterproof paints 
and choosing colors which will look well in the water. 

By using this same pattern and varying it for different needs, you can 
construct many types of ships. A tugboat (fig. 4), a yacht, a tanker, 
can be built with minor variations. 

It would be fun to organize a club and build a model harbor for your 
fleet, with docks, boathouses, a breakwater, and a lighthouse. You will 
find many suggestions, as I have, in JUNIOR BOAT BUILDER by H. H. Gil- 
more. Write to this department if you wish names of other books on 
boatbuilding. Happy sailing! 
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Adapted from diagrams in JUNIOR BOAT BUILDER (Macmillan) 
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In this issue our readers will find a diary telling a story of robins. 
Margaret Ann spoke the story into an Ediphone from day to day. Per- 
haps other boys and girls would like to write diaries telling about the 
happenings of some pet dog or other animal, or their adventures on a 
vacation trip. 

A number of good letters are coming to my desk from boys and girls 
in other countries. The one from South America will tell you some in- 
teresting facts about Spanish-American, and also Indian, boys and girls. 

The two poems this month were chosen because of the fine, vivid pic- 
tures they portray. 

I liked the silhouette of the boys in action at a baseball game painted by 
a boy on Long Island and also the sheep ranch drawn by a boy in New 
Mexico. Both drawings have clear-cut lines which reproduce well when 
printed in the magazine. 

—RuBy WARNER, Children’s Editor 


WHAT I IMAGINE 


Sometimes I think to myself 

What the rain and thunder and lightning are. 
I think that maybe by mistake 

A cat and dog jumped into the sky 

And are fighting as hard as they can. 


The lightning is the flash of the kitten’s eyes, 
The thunder is the rumble-bumble voice of the dog. 
And then there is an awful splash. 
Somehow they've tipped the star dipper over. 
That’s the rain coming down. 
—RuTH McGuGaN, age 10 
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A LETTER FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


I live in the capital of Colombia in South America. The name of this 
city is Bogota. It is quite near the equator, way up in the Andes moun- 
tains like a crow’s nest. It is not very hot or very cold. If you take a 
train down the mountain a little way, then it is hot, and they grow coffee 
and bananas. The city is just like an American city; there are street cars 
and buses and stores. Sometimes it’s sunny, and sometimes it rains very 
hard. 

The boys and girls are very nice and just the same as the children in 
North America and England. We play the same games and do the same 
things, except here we speak in Spanish. 

There are Indians here but they do not put feathers in their hair or 
dance war dances. The women wear dresses with long skirts. The men 
wear suits and over them a blanket with a hole in the middle to put their 
heads through and they always wear a straw hat. They bring things to 
sell, like flowers and vegetables and wood, to town on burros. There are 
some wild Indians in Colombia that shoot people with poisoned arrows, 
but they are far away from where I live. They live in the jungles. No one 
ever sees them as they always hide if anyone comes around. 

—PETER MACKENZIE BURNS, age 8 





—ANGus MCINTYRE, age 12 
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MISTY CLOUDS 


Misty clouds go draping their way 
Through trees and bushes, 
Clinging with their dampened hands, 
Floating near a mountain, 
Silently stealing down the rocky cliffs 
Like a smoking dragon. 
—LoulsE HINKLEY, age 11 


THE ROBINS 


May 7. The robins are building in the trees in front of the house. 
We're going to watch some little baby birds. 

May 12. Daddy put his hand in the robin’s nest to see if there were 
any eggs in it and there weren’t any eggs in it. John cut the grass out 
front and he cut around the tree where the robin’s nest is. 

May 15. The papa robin flew off the nest and we looked in to see the 
four eggs. Daddy held Ellen and me up and we counted and there were 
four eggs. 

May 26. After supper we went over to see if the eggs were still in 
there and there were two little birdies that had hatched out. They were 
just tiny things and the mother was on them. After that we went over to 
see them after she was gone. I found the shell that one of the birdies had 
come out of, and I brought it and showed it to Daddy and Anna and 
Mother. After we came back to the glider Ellen wanted to hold the bird 
in her hand and Daddy said, “No, we'll leave them in there.” 

May 27. When we came home we looked in the nest and there were 
three little birdies in there and one egg and tomorrow there'll be four 
little birdies in there and no egg. 

May 28. Tonight I held a little baby robin in my hand. I took her 
over and showed Mother and then we took her back and put her in the 
nest and we got scolded for taking the bird out of the nest because the 
mother and papa robins said, “Get out of my nest. Get out of my nest. 
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Get out of my nest.” We named the four birds Frankie and Johnnie, Mar- 
garet Ann and Ellen. 

June 9. We went over and took one baby robin—Margaret Ann—out 
of the nest. Daddy put her back and she hopped out and then Daddy put 
her back again and she hopped out and then Daddy put her back again 
and she hopped out and landed in the rose bush. 

June 10. We got Frankie and Johnnie out and Johnnie started hopping 
and the mother and father birds flew around and said, “Stay out of my 
nest. Stay out of my nest. Get out of my nest. Get out of my nest.” 

June 11. Last night Frankie hopped out of the nest and we don’t know 
where he is now. The lady next door said that a dog was after him, and 
today Johnnie flew away. We looked up in the nest and we saw only two 
birds. 

June 12. Today Margaret Ann and Ellen flew out of the nest. 


—MARGARET ANN UHRBROCK, age 9 





AT SHEEP CAMP 


The sheep like to go to the grassy mountains. The herder is watching 
while they eat grass. He always has a dog with him so that the coyotes 
will not get his lambs. 

—LEONARD WEBOOTHE, age 13 
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ANTONIORROBLES, The Camel's Son. Ill. by Frank Dobias. Jan., 2. 

ATKINSON, AGNES AKIN, Baby Possum. Ill. by Pelagie Doane. Jan., 36. 

BATEMAN, JANE (illustrator), Happy Days by Anna N. Clark. March, 5. 

BENET, Laura, Conies in the Rock. Ill. by Ellis Credle. Feb., 13. 

BENNETT, RICHARD (illustrator), Pirate Gold by Charles Coppock. Part I, May, 3; 
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Berry, Erick (illustrator), The Alligator’s Tail by Idella Purnell. Apr., 5. 

Book Reviews: Al] About Animals. Jan., 42; Plays and Pastimes. Feb., 41; 
Let’s Read About Indians. March, 43; Orphans, Gypsies and Sailors. Apr., 42; 
Spring Book Festival is Here! May, 42; Out Doors and In. June, 44. 

BOSTELMANN, ELsE (illustrator), Bird Sanctuaries by Alexander Sprunt Jr. Apr., 23. 

Brown, Paut (illustrator), Meals for Mickey by Alice Dalgliesh. June, 4. 

BRYAN, MARGUERITE (illustrator), The King and the Princess by Jack O’Brien. 
May, 29. 
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Apr., 38. 
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Curtis, ELIZABETH, Vain Lulu. Feb., 35. 
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De La Mare, WALTER, Sambo and the Snow Mountains. Ill. by Fritz Eichenberg. 
Part III, Jan., 26. 

Doane, PELaGiE (illustrator), Baby Possum by Agnes Akin Atkinson. Jan., 36. 
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Fitm Reviews: Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, reviewed by Laura Osman Vru- 
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FINGER, CHARLES J., If You Had a Wish? Ill. by Helen Finger. Apr., 14. 

FincER, HELEN (illustrator), If You Had a Wish? by Charles J. Finger. Apr., 14. 

Forp, Ciara A., Curly Top. Ill. by Annabel Hodges. Feb., 36. 

GAc, Fravia (illustrator), Kattor by Georgia Travers. Feb., 26. 
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Read About Indians. March, 43. 

Hunt, Mase LeiéH, Corn-Belt Billy. Wl. by Hilda Richman. May, 13. 

Hyatt, Ropert M., Coronado’s Ghost. Ill. by Kurt Wiese. Jan., 14. 
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MeERwIN, Deciz (illustrator), The Tunnel by Kathryn Worth. Apr., 4. 
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MOLDENHAWER, J. V., Translated Clumsy Hans by Andersen. Ill. by Fritz Eichen- 
berg. June, 15. 

NOLAN, JEANNETTE COVERT, The Hob-Nailed Boots. Ill. by Alexander Key. Part 
I, Feb., 3; Part II, March, 13; Part III, Apr., 28. 

O'BRIEN, JACK, The King and the Princess. Ill. by Marguerite Bryan. May, 29. 
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May, 49; June, 50. 

PALMER, RoBIN, The Puzzlewit Family. May, 44; June, 46. 

PicrORIAL Map, The United States in 1492. March, 24. 

PURNELL, IDELLA, The Alligator's Tail. Ill. by Erick Berry. Apr., 5. 

RICHARDS, LAuRA E., Tom Tickleby and His Nose. Jan., 24; Susy. May, 24. 

RICHMAN, HI1pa (illustrator), Corn-Belt Billy by Mabel Leigh Hunt. May, 13. 

ROSvALL, TONIO, Ty/ Ulenspiegel Shows His Wisdom. Ill. by Fritz Eichenberg. 
May, 25. 

SCHENK, JOSEPH (illustrator), Jungle Incident by Russell Gordon Carter. Apr., 38. 

SHAH-MIR EFFENDI, Turkish Proverbs. Jan., 39. 

SONGS, Singing Seamen. Jan., 25; Coon in the Moon. Aprt., 6; The Bees and the 
Flies. June, 23. 

SPRUNT, ALEXANDER JR., Bird Sanctuaries. Ill. by Else Bostelmann. Apr., 23. 

TRAVERS, GEORGIA, Kattor. Ill. by Flavia Gag. Feb., 26. 

TYRRELL, ETHEL, Are You an Artist? Apr., 39; Crafts and Hobbies. May, 46; 
June, 48. 

Warner, Rusy, Dramatization of A Gift From the Waters. Ill. by W. Langdon 
Kihn. March, 29. 

Wiese, Kurt (illustrator), Coronado’s Ghost by Robert M. Hyatt. Jan., 14. 

Worth, KATHRYN, The Tunnel. Decorated by Decie Merwin. Apr., 4. 
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TEMOCL | ahesiens ce, caste WHAT SHALL I SING? 
(25 boys and girls) | sizing habit training and Collected by Jutta M. SETON 
a academic re-adjustment— Indian and Cowboy songs, Rounds, 
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\ EASTWARD. 
SWEEPS 
THE CURRENT 


by 
Alida Sims Malkus 





A thousand years before Columbus a race of men as 
magnificent as gods, born to the sea as to the land, sailed 
the Pacific without chart or compass. They were guided 
only by the stars, the sweep of the current, and a gourd 
filled with water. Magnificent as are the passages which 
pertain to that splendid seafaring, this is still more than 
a tale of high adventure, It is an epic saga of the past 
which holds the imagination spellbound. 80 decorations 
by Dan Sweeney enhance the tale’s exotic atmosphere. 

$2.00 
At all bookstores, or 











THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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HAPPY HARBOR by George and 


Doris Hauman 


Think of the fun you have at the seashore, 
sailing, swimming, fishing, digging in the 
sand! This book tells about a little farm 
boy’s first summer on the New England 
coast. The many color pictures are by the 
authors. (Ages 8 - 10) $1.75 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 60 FiFTH Ave. - New York 
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FIRELIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS 
by Margaret K. Soifer is a handy, spiral-bound book containing 13 
varied, colorful campfire programs which can be planned at short 
notice and where no memorizing of parts is required. All the mate- 
rial is drawn from the life of outdoor peoples. 
80 cents 
THE FURROW PRESS : 156 Fifth Avenue : New York City 

















